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PUBLICITY— AND ITS ETHICS 

BY ATHERTON BROWNELL 

In the November issue of The Nobth 'American Review 
Professor Roscoe C. E. Brown discussed what he was pleased to 
call The Menace to Journalism, with a mind as impartial and in a 
tone as calmly judicial as was possible once he had selected a 
title which left little to be said except to pass sentence upon the 
guilty culprit. The " menace " to which he referred is publicity or 
propaganda — using the terms interchangeably — and the offend- 
ers are the press agents, or publicity men — likewise considering 
these as synonyms, which they have long since ceased to be — 
who are represented as being parasites who have colonized in 
great numbers on the Fourth Estate. Apparently the only dis- 
tinction that Professor Brown would make is that the old-time 
and smilingly tolerated press agent of the circus "left the report- 
ers to go their way unaided to get their news as best they could, 
and to present it with that approximation of truth that comes 
from the detached appraisement of conflicting statements and 
dug-out facts"; whereas, the modern publicity representatives 
of great corporations, banking interests, public movements or 
philanthropies "stand guard at many sources of news, fending 
off the too keen inquirer and leaving the newspaper the choice of 
letting itself be spoon-fed or going empty". 

That the guileful, often amusing and usually harmless tactics 
of the old-time press agent have been developed of late years into 
a well paid and unusually busy profession of publicity as applied 
to large interests, may not be denied, and the first reflex is nat- 
urally upon the making of a modern daily newspaper. It has 
emerged from under the flap of the circus tent and from the nar- 
row confines of the theatre box-office, until it holds a place of 
considerable dignity and importance in the public activities of 
to-day. It is only in comparatively a few editorial sanctums, 
though in many publishers' offices, that the modern publicity 
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man is looked upon as an outlaw, conducting a kind of guerrilla 
warfare against which the advertising department must arm 
itself. 

For a number of years the American Newspaper Publishers' 
Association has maintained a standing committee to fight this 
fancied menace to its revenues, suspended in its activities only 
during the war when it was considered to be a patriotic duty to 
lend the power of the press to the propaganda work of the Gov- 
ernment in its many forms. Yet it may be possible to show that 
so far from being a detriment to the material interests of the pub- 
lishers, the work of the intelligent and resourceful publicity man 
may be and can be a direct stimulant to the creation of great 
national advertisers, thus dovetailing with the purpose of the 
publishers and the advertising agents. 

Professor Brown, however, dignifies the discussion by placing 
it upon a higher ethical plane for consideration than has hitherto 
been attempted, and also by removing it — as it should be re- 
moved — from the business offices of the newspapers into the 
editorial field, thus bringing it into the broader light of the public 
welfare. In thus stimulating an open discussion of the subject 
on higher ethical grounds than its effect upon the advertising 
revenues of the newspapers, Professor Brown has rendered a 
service that places all parties at interest in his debt. 

To the mind of the layman, not particularly versed in the de- 
tails of the question, but viewing it with a natural shrewdness and 
innate common sense, there may come the query as to why it is 
true, as Professor Brown says, that "trained writers are ready to 
forego the journalist's ideal and give their pens to the service not 
of society but of a patron's ends" and, he admits, "to the impov- 
erishment of newspaper staffs." Is it true that all these men are 
apostates, lacking in any idealism that cannot be made subser- 
vient to the greater monetary temptations that are held out to 
them, that they have "forsaken the editorial room for the pub- 
licity office"? 

Are the old methods of news-gathering so perfect that they can- 
not be changed in any respect to advantage? Is it not within 
the bounds of reasonable possibility that these men of superior 
attainments, having lived in daily intimacy with present-day 
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conditions of news-gathering, and partly disillusioned thereby, 
have perceived that there is a function.to be performed that has 
little chance of development in the rush and hurry of the produc- 
tion of a modern daily newspaper, but supplementing it? May it 
not be that there is another ideal that is worthy of consideration, 
equally in the interest of society and of the best journalism, this 
taking the form of the search for and the preparation of real 
news that is "predigested" — rather ;than hastily gathered and 
hurriedly thrown together, given to the public half-baked and 
not only undigested but actually indigestible? 

We may not necessarily go so far as to agree entirely with the 
newspaper cynic who defined "news" as "any violation of any 
one of the Ten Commandments", but it is indisputable that in 
common practice that which is compelling news, that which 
bears the editorial blue pencilled "must" across its face, is of 
some sensational happening, something picturesque and atten- 
tion-arresting, something that can be made into a "story" and 
the more of "human interest" it possesses the better. Bad 
news flies fast — it meets the reporter more than half way. Good 
news is often retiring and conceals itself. The function of the 
real publicity man is to give it wings. The news prepared by 
the modern publicity man is the news of construction. It has 
been sought out from a mass of data or other information in 
which it is so deeply imbedded that it could never be found by the 
hurried reporter seeking the news that shrieks aloud to be told. 

This is the interesting point that Professor Brown raises, and 
which may broadly cover the entire field of activity of what we 
may call purposeful publicity, that "whereas the reporter for- 
merly could gain access to corporation heads, make his own in- 
quiries, and ask questions that gave him an insight even if un- 
answered, now these men will rarely see reporters and screen 
themselves behind prepared statements". 

Access to great corporation heads undoubtedly is more difficult 
to-day than it was formerly, and equally undoubtedly these cor- 
poration heads speak with greater care when they speak at all. 
When the great anthracite strike of a dozen or so years ago was 
pending, there were eight or ten corporation heads all being con- 
stantly sought by dozens of reporters, more or less competent, 
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from as many different local papers. Aside from the loss of time 
from executive duties, nothing but confusion resulted in the pub- 
lic mind from the various digests and interpretations of many not 
specially informed reporters from the disjointed statements of 
these several corporation heads. Since the importance of public 
understanding of the situation was recognized to be important, 
one man was selected — a trained newspaper man — who became 
the spokesman for all, thus saving time and clearing the atmos- 
phere of a mass of ignorant speculations. As a rule, the man 
who is important enough to be sought by the newspapers, and who 
has any respect for accuracy, has learned that his only safety 
lies in the prepared statement — not as a shield to protect himself 
from saying things that he does not want to say, but as a. pre- 
ventative from being made to say things that he has not said. 

The strict executive, who will not permit a letter carefully 
dictated to a competent and tried stenographer to leave his office 
without re-reading before signing, is expected to deal in an off- 
hand way with the most vital of topics whenever asked to do so 
by a reporter, and then to permit his views to go out to the world 
through the mediumship of a man he has perhaps never seen, 
who relies upon his memory only for faithful transcription, who 
has no fundamental knowledge of the subject to permit of accu- 
rate compression of the essentials into newspaper space and who 
does not permit the subject of the interview to see what he is to 
be committed to saying before its publication. This is one of the 
conditions of news-gathering that Professor Brown would not 
have changed, yet it is neither fair nor just to place the entire 
responsibility for misquotation upon the shoulders of the reporter. 
The plea of having been misquoted is as often, perhaps, because 
of the fault of him who is interviewed as it is that of the news- 
paper man. Few men of great executive ability — few men, in 
fact, of any kind — possess the faculty of talking for publication, 
accurately, interestingly and intelligently. It is an art in itself, 
usually acquired only by cultivation although, like genius, it is born 
in a few. Few men who have become authorities on any subject 
great enough to be sought by the newspapers still retain the thought 
that others not so familiar with it require a primary exposition of 
the fundamentals if a clear understanding is to be the result. 
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A single case in point may serve to illustrate more clearly the 
f unction of the publicity man in corporation work; and also the 
result, in one instance, of the collision of interviewing, as it is 
practiced, with that ideal of journalism which would "leave the 
reporter to go his way unaided to get their news as best they 
could, and to present it with that approximation of truth that 
comes from the detached appraisement of conflicting statements 
and dug-out facts". A man of many millions and of great 
achievements in the industrial world had placed himself at the 
head of a new corporation which had a " vision ". It was a vision 
of vast profits, perhaps, but it also from its nature possessed a 
public service value that caused it to be "news". For many 
months its plans had been prepared and merely hinted at pub- 
licly in detail. Each step in preparation had been scrutinized by 
the publicity man for its reaction upon the public. The news- 
papers were keen for the "story". 

With infinite pains and. much rewriting, — "predigesting", if 
you please, — the entire plan had been reduced to the form of an 
interview with the head of the corporation and had finally been 
initialled by him as evidence of his approval after careful study 
and weighing. In this instance it is possible that many news- 
papers would have accepted the statement had it been sent to 
them by mail, but the publicity man recognized fully what Pro- 
fessor Brown means when he charges that access to heads of 
corporations is often denied. 

Since it was quite out of the question for a man of so many 
interests to give up the time to meeting all of these representa- 
tives of the metropolitan newspapers and of the various press 
associations singly, it was arranged that he should visit New York 
and receive them all at once at his hotel. Including trade pa- 
pers, there were sixty or more news-seekers present, and of this 
number there was but one who declined to accept the prepared 
statement that was awaiting them. This single exception 
seemed to be inspired by Professor Brown's stricture upon what 
he calls "spoon-fed" journalism and branched off into side-issues 
and absolutely extraneous subjects when he asked his questions. 

Although unprepared for this and taken unawares, the sub- 
ject of the interview courteously submitted to the heckling and 
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arose to the emergency. His answers were short and to the 
point. They admitted of little or no possibility of misunder- 
standing and there was but one man within his hearing who did 
misunderstand. It was unfortunate, to say the least, that this 
should have been the reporter who was questioning him and that 
the readers of his paper the following morning should have been 
given a falsehood in the place of truth, while every other paper 
that did not follow Professor Brown's ideal had a perfectly ac- 
curate and truthful story. 

A number of years ago — it was during President Roosevelt's 
second term — two prominent railroad magnates were each seized 
simultaneously with a desire to say something to the public 
regarding the railroad problem that was then vexing Congress 
and the public. To get his views and opinions widely before the 
public unexpurgated and in digestible form, each of these two 
magnates retained a publicity specialist, and these men fol- 
lowed methods that were essentially different. Both principals 
were men who were known to be hard to interview: the one be- 
cause of a quick impatience that permitted of no slowness of 
comprehension or inquiry into essential detail; the other, because 
of a diffidence that stood in the way of expression by words. 
Both were required to reduce their ideas to writing, which were 
then edited and carefully "predigested" so that each in his own 
way said just what he wanted to say, in the fewest possible 
words, and with the greatest possible newspaper story value. 
The first, accompanied by his publicity man, went to Washington 
where the national correspondents gather. They were invited to 
come to the hotel to meet the magnate and came eagerly, for the 
fact that this man was willing to talk was news in itself. They 
listened to his humorous stories, smoked his cigars and probably 
partook of his hospitality otherwise. They plied him with ques- 
tions and they politely took his prepared statement away with 
them. The next day, all over the country, this railroad man 
had all the publicity he wanted, but not of the kind that he 
desired. His statement was largely ignored, since the real story 
was that at last he had seen the light and was not only willing 
but eager to take the public into his confidence. That was 
the "news" as it was developed. To the day of his death 
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this railroad man never again submitted himself to a newspaper 
interviewer. 

In the case of the other a very different policy was followed. 
His publicity man, knowing the psychology of the newspaper 
mind, carefully rehearsed his principal in a little drama that was 
calculated to win great applause at the final curtain. The cast 
was a small one, consisting of the railroad man and the President 
of the United States, with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
acting as a kind of chorus. Act I showed the publicity man call- 
ing on the President and, in the course of the conversation, cas- 
ually mentioning that Mr. So-and-so, his principal, had a care- 
fully worked out plan for the settlement of the railroad question. 

"Is that so?" inquired Col. Roosevelt. "That's bully! I'd 
like to talk it over with him!" 

"Why don't you invite him to come down? He'd come." 

Act II showed the railroad man accepting the President's 
invitation and arriving in Washington thoroughly "in charac- 
ter", as a reserved and more or less unapproachable magnate, 
travelling in his private car. This car was, of course, quickly 
identified by the local reporters with the result that it was sur- 
rounded by correspondents when the principal — with no pub- 
licity man in attendance— returned to it from the White House. 
To all eager inquiries as to the subject of his conference no answer 
was given, except that it would be entirely improper and dis- 
courteous to the President to give out anything, unless it em- 
anated from the Executive Mansion. 

Act III shows the railroad man's car again rolling into Wash- 
ington and a repetition of the previous proceeding, while the 
word passes around that some "big news is going to break". On 
his return to his car the railroad man seems to be more willing to 
speak but still holds his reserve, and then follows the master-stroke 
of the little drama, with the advice and consent of Col. Roose- 
velt, who thoroughly enjoyed the little play. As the train began 
to pull out, leaving the correspondents with long faces, the rail- 
road man leaned confidentially from the platform of his car and 
said with a smile, "It's a wonder you boys don't know where the 
office of the Interstate Commerce Commission is!" and was gone. 
No faster, however, than the race for the offices of the Interstate 
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Commerce Commission which at once started, and there, care- 
fully prepared and edited, fully "predigested," the statement 
was found to be on file waiting to be read, laboriously copied and 
telegraphed to all parts of the country. 

The wiles and the artful practices of the press agent to adver- 
tise his client, regardless of any public interest in his subject, 
are so indefensible that it would be a waste of time to discuss 
them. This is not the form and character of publicity that 
has been brought to the light of this discussion by Professor 
Brown, but there is one argument that comes from the advertis- 
ing office that deserves more than a passing word. "You can 
say anything in the advertising columns that you can say in the 
news columns, and just as effectively" is a favorite statement of 
publishers which is largely, yet not 100 per cent, true, as a single 
instance will show. 

A great work of a semipublic nature, involving engineering 
problems having no precedent, had been undertaken in New 
York. It was being financed by its bankers through the sale of 
short term notes as a temporary expedient. An issue of these 
notes was close to maturity and it was the expectation of the 
bankers that a new issue would immediately be taken up by the 
holders of those which expired. About ten days before this ma- 
turity period there appeared in Wall Street and in the financial 
centres of Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago and else- 
where, where the notes were heavily held, a rumor that could be 
traced to no starting point. It was one of those "whispering 
campaigns" that are usually the cloak of crooked finance and 
stock manipulation and its source could be suspected though not 
proved. It was to the effect that the engineering difficulties in 
this work had proved to be insuperable and that the project had 
been virtually abandoned. The object in view was perfectly 
apparent, and was the discrediting in advance of the new note 
issue in order to bring ruin upon the entire enterprise. 

The banker sent for his advertising agent and placed the prob- 
lem before him with the request that he answer the rumor and 
kill it. The advertising agent's advice was to call in a publicity 
man since to meet the situation by advertising a denial would be 
to spread the damaging rumor more widely. This was late on a 
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Thursday afternoon. The following Sunday morning virtually 
every newspaper in New York carried an illustrated story on its 
first page detailing, with many picturesque episodes, the inspec- 
tion of the work made the day before by an Athenian Prince, 
several French army engineers and other notable scientists from 
Europe, and the following day the financial press of the country 
carried it in condensed form. 

This space could not have been purchased at any price. No 
"influence", however strong, except that of actual news value, 
could have obtained it. The price that the publicity man paid 
for that space was in the only coin that passes current in the edi- 
torial department. Nor was it spurious coin, even though he had 
created the superficial news value by the introduction of the 
Prince into the situation. The real news lay in the fact that the 
work was going on interruptedly; that the rumors of its cessation 
were false and that the investors were not in danger of loss of 
their money. The result was to dam the stream of lying rumors 
and to accomplish a piece of constructive work that otherwise 
would not have been done. It saved the work and it created, on 
its completion, an advertising patron which has turned many 
thousands of dollars into the coffers of the papers. 

To many minds the word "publicity" means the "putting 
over" of something improperly. It would be a useless waste of 
space to berate at length all of the schemes and wiles of the un- 
conscionable publicity man or press agent that really have for 
their purpose the exploiting of something under the guise of 
news that should not be exploited at all, or that are otherwise 
as indefensible as are many of the newspaper practices that are 
not in keeping with the highest ethics of journalism. It is a 
fact that has to be met and reckoned with that out of its fantastic 
beginnings there has arisen a new profession that, properly 
governed and regulated, is essentially in the interest of the public 
and which has been forced into existence by the failure of the 
press in many important particulars to live up to its highest 
ideals. 

Atherton Brownell. 



A COMMENT 

BY ROSCOE C. E. BROWN 

Mr. Atherton Brownell illuminates with interesting inci- 
dents the conditions that have created the publicity business, 
without challenging the public's right to news from independent 
and disinterested sources. Nor does he deny that matter written 
to serve private purposes in increasing volume masquerades as 
news. The article in the November issue of The North Amer- 
ican Review, which evoked his discussion, thus foreshadowed 
his explanation of the sway of publicity: 

The press agent will say, perhaps with some truth, though probably no 
editor will admit it, that the newspaper has made him a necessity by failure of 
enterprise, by neglect to exploit really important matters outside of the day's 
concrete happenings, by an unfair attitude toward business enterprises, and by 
teaching public speakers that, no matter how much worth while what they 
have to say may be, it will receive scant attention unless it is handed out in 
typewritten slips. 

Mr. Brownell goes further than this and pictures the news- 
papers not only as failing to get for themselves what he calls 
"news of construction" and stupidly or perversely bungling such 
news when it comes their way, but also as forcing the "publicity 
specialist" of a great railroad man to resort to tricks worthy of a 
mere press agent seeking some free advertising, in order to circu- 
late that financier's views at a moment when the President of the 
United States himself was giving them attention. 

It is doubtful if this defense of publicity will tend to endear the 
publicity man to the editor. If Mr. Brownell's anecdotes were 
to be accepted as typical either of the newspaper's sense of real 
news and attitude toward it, or of the methods of the high-class 
corporation publicity man, whom he is so careful to differentiate 
from the old-time press agent, famous for disguising private 
schemes as public news, then, indeed, a critic might think there 
was little to do but pass judgment on the " guilty culprit", whether 
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of the editorial or the publicity office. But it is far less important 
to pass such judgments than to diagnose conditions. The writer's 
purpose has not been to condemn men of either calling for what is 
the result, not of any wrongful purpose on their part, but of busi- 
ness and social developments with which journalism and the intel- 
lectual interest of a large body of the readers on which it depends 
have not been able to keep pace. It has rather been to consider 
the journalistic tendencies thus fostered, with a view to the news- 
paper's future prestige and influence as a trusted leader and inter- 
preter of society to itself. Mr. Brownell confirms belief in the 
menace of those tendencies. 

Modern civilization has become too vast and complicated for 
many newspaper organizations. Only the greatest newspapers 
can afford to cover it adequately or expertly. And too often 
their circulation is among those who do not in the least care to 
have it thus covered. So whole fields are left to the publicity 
man and doubtless will be left to the publicity man until the 
newspapers, either singly or by associated effort, send out larger 
staffs of men and women highly trained to deal of their own initi- 
ative with these complicated matters. A beginning of such inde- 
pendent news investigation has been made in the field of science. 

The methods and aims of news-gathering to-day leave much to 
be desired, and the conditions that promote such misrepresen- 
tation as Mr. Brownell describes and that he says the writer 
would not have changed, far from being left unchanged, should be 
radically reformed. But the "search for and preparation of real 
news", supplementing the chronicle of the routine and the sensa- 
tional, which Mr. Brownell points to as the function of the pub- 
licity man, ought to be so carried on by the newspaper itself 
that there would be no need to depend on the self-interest of pub- 
licity seekers for the due enlightenment of society. And as for 
that " good" news that is too retiring to meet the reporter unchap- 
eroned by the press agent, it is too good to be true. 

While the tendency of newspapers to make themselves the 
retailers of ready-made news and opinions is easily explained, 
while the publicity man does an otherwise undone work, the fact 
remains that the all-important function of a newspaper is to re- 
port the world as it sees it, and not as some party in interest 
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wishes it to be seen. The publicity expert may, indeed, have an 
enduring place. He may tell corporations how to conduct them- 
selves so as to deserve public confidence; he may help their man- 
agers to speak so as to catch the public ear; but he should never be 
permitted to put his story, written from the point of view of a 
private interest, into a newspaper in the guise of its report as an 
independent instrument of public intelligence. When that is 
permitted the newspaper surrenders itself to propaganda and 
invites loss of faith. 

Roscoe C. E. Brown. 



